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For the Companion. 
THE NO-HEADED MAN. 


“Come, Abby,” said Mrs. Dakin to her niece, “‘it’s of 
no use for you to hang back and act so about it. That 
errand must be done, and there's nobody but you to do 
it. Now you put on your sun-bonnet and start right 
off. What ails you, child?” 

“It’s so far over there! and if I wait for Christopher 
to come home it will be dark befcre I get half way 
pack,’’ said Abby; and she looked down, twisting the 
corner of her apron. 

“So far!” echoed her aunt. ‘You didn’t think it far 
to walk five miles and back the day you and the Hunt- 
ley girls went blackberrying. You came alone from 
John Huntley’s after night-fall, without moonlight ; 
and to-night there’s a bright moon.” 

Abby continued to twist the corners of her apron. 
The fact was, she was afraid, and did not dare to tell 
her aunt the truth for fear of being laughed at. 

At last she said, “I didn’t come through Baker's 
woods that night.” 

“And what about Baker’s woods?” said Mrs. Dakin. 
“There are no wolves there, that I know of.” 

“I am not afraid of wolves,” said Abby, pouting. 

“What are you afraid of?” said her aunt. 

Abby made no answer. 

“I know what you've got into your head now,” said 
Mrs. Dakin. “It’s nothing in the world but that ridic- | 
ulous story about the ‘no-headed man.’ Now put on. 
your bonnet and start and do your errand, and stop 
this nonsense. A girl of your age as silly as that! I'm 
ashamed Of you!” 

Abby could not deny that this was the truth. She 
dreaded her aunt’s scolding, and harshness, and ridi- 
cule almost as much as she dreaded the “‘no-headed 
man;” so she sullenly took down her sun-bonnet and 
walked slowly away. 

Her aunt called after her and repeated the message soon reached it. The family were at supper, and some 
she was to convey to Christopher, then resumed her one was there on a visit, but Christopher, as he was fa- 
knitting. Abby went on, resolving to get Katy Gray | miliarly called, had not come home. 
to go with her if she could. Abby was invited to the table, but she Geclined, with 

Abby was a timid girl. She had once rushed into | thanks, and sat down in the kitchen to wait for Chris- 
the house on a moonlight evening frightened half out topher. Tea was over, but he did not come, and she be- 
of her wits, insisting that some one had followed her, gan to grow nervous. Dusk was deepening into almost 
because she got a sudden glimpse of her own shadow , darkness before he came, and then the moon rose, and 
onthe fence. She had lately heard a story which had just as Abby, having done her errand, was leaving the 
been current in the neighborhood for years among su- house, the long shadows of the pines in Baker’s woods 
perstitious people, which was this: | were stretching across the plain. 

It was said many years before, aman who had with “Hadn't you better stay all night, Abby ?”’ said Chris- 
hima large sum of money went into those woods, and | topher, as she turned away. 

Was supposed to ha n murdered, as he was not seen| ‘No, [thank you,” said she, “Aunt Hannah would be 
afterwards. It w: clared that shrieks and moans, worried about me.” 

were heard in the woods, and that from time to time; “I’d go through the woods with you, then,” said he, 
people passing through the woods at night had seena but Ihave an engagement to-night; but look out for 
man without a head slowly walking the road before the ‘no-headed man.’ They say he carries his head 
them. ! under his arm, but I never saw him.” 

Now this absurd story was believed by a few weak-| ‘Now, Christopher,” said his wife, “aren’t you 
minded people, and they told it over and over and ashamed to talk so and scare the poor girl ?” 
kept it circulating, and only a week or two before a “Scare her,” said Christopher, laughing, “I guess she 
silly girl had repeated it to Abby. , isn’t easily scared ;” but Abby was already out of hear- 

If Abby bad had a kind mother to whem she could ing, hurrying to old Lydia’s hut, which was about balf 
have gone with the story she might have been made to way from Christopher's to the woods. 
see how foolish and impossible it was, and thus her There was no light in the window, but Abby went to 
fearSWould have been quieted. But her mother was the door and knocked. There was no answer. She 
dead, and her aunt either scolded or ridiculed her; | knocked again, loucer. No answer was returned. She 
and so poor Abby nursed her superstitious fears and | walked to the window and looked in. As she put her 
kept them to herself. | face clese to the glass something flashed and leaped up 

She quickened her steps a little after she was out of toward her fromthe inside. It wasonly the bright eye 

her aunt’s sight, and her thoughts, if they had been ex-' balls of a cat, which glared upon her, but it gave her a} 
pressed in words, would have been something like this: | start, and at the same instant something hit her feet. | 

“I wonder if annah don’t believe any thing, | She jumped back a step, and another cat mewed and | 

or isn’t afraid ear thing. I wonder if she would, brushed against her. | 
like to have an laugh at every mistake or silly | Abby knew at once that old Lydia must be away, | 
thing she is ever guilty of, or scold her for every fault. , for the solitary and forsaken appearance of the cats 
I declare, I believe I’d rather go and live with old | was sufficient evidence. Old Lydia kept half a dozen | 
Lydia and her cats than to live with Aunt Hannah.” or more of them. | 
Old Lydia was an Indian, who lived ina little cabin Abby hurried away. She remembered that old, 
beyond Baker’s woods. She was a kind, good-hu-| Lydia occasionally was absent for three or four days on | 
nored old soul and a consistent Christian woman, and | long tramps after herbs, or berries, staying over night 
Abby had often been to her hut with other girls, for | with friendly people, and she thought this was probably | 
‘drink of water, after she had been out on the plain! the case at present. She was ashamed to go back to, 
hackleberrying. Christopher’s, after having refused his invitation, and | 








Thus thinking, Abby turned up the path to Mr. 





THE NUO-HLADED MAN, 


So Lydia went along with her arm up over ber bun- 
dle, and showed Abby the very spot where she stood, 
and where she ran, in her fright, like a wild deer, over 
the fallen timber. 

From that time Abby struggled to overcome her 
fears, and so far succeeded that she could enjoy a walk 
in Baker’s woods as well as any body. H. W. 





For the Companion. 


MY OLD MAN. 
THE SHOE-BLACK’S STORY. 
By Mrs. M, A. Denison. 

“Thank ’e, sir; a penny more, if you please. It’s 
twopence, sir. I does my business well, sir, and 
charges proportionate. Wot's my name, did you say? 
Well, it’s ’scaped my recollection, sir, I hears it so 
seldom. They calls me Rip, mostly. I’s a boy, sir, 
ias has earned my own livin’ ever sence I was knee- 
| high toa ha’pence. Wot’s my age? Well, I’m little, 
but I’m old. Twelve’s my years, sir, far as I can 
| learn. 

“Haven't got no father an’ mother, sir; can’t never 
recollect ’em. Haven’t a doubt but I was born of il- 
lustrious parents, sir, and stolen or lost. "Cause why ? 
I never passes by one o’ them great mansions but I 
seems to grow big all of a suddent, and says I to my- 
self, says I, ‘Rip, you ought to be in one o’ them big 
| houses, and if you keep a stiff upper lip you will be, 
| yet. And so I mean to, sir. They say it’s no harm 
, how high you look, an’ you'd better aim at a star than 
a dungbill. 

“That's what my old man always told me. Not that 
he was my old man, but I cailed him so, ’Cause how ? 
Why, when I was deserted by them grand and noble 
people as really owned me, my old man took me up an’ 
taught me the right way how to go, with a werry long 
stick and a tongue what matched it. A precious old 
one he was, my old man. He sold cats’ moat for a 
livin’ ’—there is a class of half vagrants in London who 
geta living by selling scraps of poor meat for cats— 
“an’ if ever I grows rich, which I will, I'll give some- 
body a heap to paint his picture. 

“I don’t think a day passed when my old man didn’t 
beat me, and I don’t think a day passed when I didn’t 

“What for did you run so fast last night, Abby?” | deserve two beatin’s instead o’ one. And what cut me 
Did you think you saw ‘no headed man?” was, that he said he beat me ’cause he loved me. He 

“I did see him,” said Abby, and at the thought of it, always took that opportunity when I had got comfort- 
the color left her face. able agin to give me precious good advice, which he © 

“No,” said the Indian, “you saw nobody but old said he had picked up in cats’ meating; for be see all 
Lydia; Icome home with my bundle of wintergreen, sorts o’ morals on the street. 
when I see you, when you give scream. I call, but you ‘‘My old man learned me to pray, too; an’ I'm a 
no hear. You get over that timber very fast.’’ | cove as isn’t afraid to git down afore the other boys 

“What timber?” said Abby. | (‘cause I sleeps in lodgin’s) and say them prayers as 

“Half acre feiled timber of Christopher’s. You went the old man teached me. 
over just so you were flying,” said the old woman. ** ‘Rip,’ he always said, ‘don’t you go to bein’ afraid 

“I didn’t see any timber,” said Abby. o’ bein’ laughed at; an it takes a stronger will not to 

“You go over half acre of felled timber and then mind bein’ laughed at, sometimes, nor it does not to 
jump that Virginny fence like bird, whether you saw. mind bein’ shot.’ 
it or not.” “Well, sir, I got so’s to think there wasn’t any body 

“I suppose she’d have gone over a house if it had like my old man; an’ so there wasn’t. He teached me 
stood in her way,” said Mrs. Dakin. | all the good I knows; an’ he told me his life, what was 

Abby burst out crying. To have made herself so ri-' a story that I’d like to see printed, sir; for 1 think it’s 
diculous, with the feeling, also, that she should never better than ‘Belindy,’ or the ‘Magic Sword,’ or any 0’ 
hear the last of it, was about as bad as seeing the “no | them things which fools read, what don’t know no 
headed man.” | better. I'd a’ read that sort o” story myself, but my 

At last she sobbed out, “If you did see me, I didn’t old man wouldn’t let me, sir. 
see you, but I saw the old ‘no-headed man,’I knowI| ‘“‘If you wants to swaller poison, Rip,’ says he, 
did.” ‘why, you must, an’ take the consequences; but you 

Mrs. Dakin burst out laughing. Old Lydia smiled sha’n’t be poisoned by what goes into the eyes and 
quietly. She sata few minutes silently smoking her kills the soul—not if I can help it.’ 
pipe, and then rising to go, she put her bundle under} ‘So, instid o’ lettin’ me read sich things, he’d tell me 
her arm and said, “Come, Abby, walk with me.” stories, sir; true stories, they was, all about hisself. 

Abby looked at her aunt, and then atthe beans, in- | We's set together many acold night under a blanket, 
quiringly. an’ he’s talked till the clock struck twelve. 

“Yes, go along, if you want to,” said Mrs. Dakin,| ‘He wasn’t always a cats’ meat man, was my old 
“but don’t come tumbling in doors in a fuinting fit man. He’d lots o’ cash once, sir. His father owned a 
when you come back.” | grand house, and lost it by betting at horse races, sir; 

Abby put on her bonnet and went out with old and then he ended his life like a coward, by killing 
Lydia. She was glad to get away from her aunt, even hisself. _ 
if she had only an Indian for company. They walked | “So my old man couldn’t go to school, ’cause he had 
on in silence for a while, and then Lydia said,— to support the fambly, don’t you see? The old lady 

“Abby, if the man they say was murdered in woods had to take sewing for sixpence a day, and the young 

















“Seen your own shadow, more likely ;” said Mrs. 
Dakin. 

The next day, as Abby sat shelling beans in the 
kitchen, feeling weak and miserable, old Lydia walkee , 
in. She lighted her pipe, and sat in silence awhile; at 
last, removing the pipe, she looked curiously at Abby 
and said,— 








Gray’s door. Two little boys sat on the door-step, 
making bobs for a kite, and as they saw her approach, 
one of them called out,— 

“Sister Kate isn’t to home. She’s gone to Easton.” 

“Yes,” chimed in the other, “she’s going to stay all 
the week; but she’s going to bring us some candy 
when she comes home. 

Abby made ne answer, but turned and retraced her 
Steps, with the sullen feeling still at her heart. Sud- 
denly a thought flashed threugh her mind. 

“T'll go to old Lydia’s and get her to take me in and 
keep me all night; and then I guess Aunt Hannah will 
think something has happened to me; and she’ll send 
over to Christopher’s and find I am not there, and 
there'll be a pretty stir; and she’ll wish she hadn’t 
sent me.” 

The new scheme put life into her steps, and she en- 
red the woods while the slanting afternoon sun 
lighted up the long aisles of the grand old trees with 
golden glory, and the birds.were singing their vespers. 

Christopher's house was Half a mile beyond, but she 





besides she thought it might be inconvenient for them | was bad man, do you think good Father in heaven lady, his sister, with hands as white as snow and as 
to keep her, 1s they had other company. There was would let him come back after he dead to frighten peo- | soft as wool, had to go toa shop, which she died 0’ 


nothing for her to do but to go home. 
She turned her steps towards the woods, and with | 

her heart beating hard and fast, she entered the cart 

path which led towardshome. Nota sound broke the 


ple?” 

“No, I don't suppose He would,” said Abby, “but he 
might have been a good man.” 

“Well, child, if he good man, do you think he want 


gallipping consumption, through poor shoes and foggy 
weather. But she’d a grand funeral, after all; for 
when my old man was nineteen some relation died, 
and left him heaps o’ money. So he went into a big 


stillness,—for her own feet made no noise on the soft | to leave angels, and all good, happy things in heaven, | house again, bigger and grander than he was born in, 
turf. She looked neither right nor left, but hurried on | and come back here to go walk in woods at night and; and took his poor, sick sister, who died just as she 


keeping her eyes straight along the path where the | 
moonlight fell. 

She had gone more than half the distance, when sud- 
denly she saw an object of human size slowly moving | 
toward her. The thought of what Christopher said 
flashed through her mind. She uttered a piercing | 





carry head under his arm ?” 
Abby laughed. “I shouldn’t think he would,” she 
replied, “but I suppose it was his ghost.” 
“What you mean by ghost ?”” said old Lydia. 
“TI don't know,” said Abby, “I’ve heard of ghosts.” 
“Well,” said old Lydia, “‘we bodies and souls. When 


might a’ begun to enjoy herself. 

“It was a good thing, however, for my old man’s old 
lady. She didn’t have to work hard any more, but 
jest set round in easy chairs, and, except when she 
thought of her poor girl, bein’ very happy. 

“But you see there was my old man growed up with-- 


shriek and rushed aside into the woods. Where she | the body die it turn to dust in earth; the soul go to! out edication, only to read and write. If he’d a’ been 
went or how she got out she never knew, but Mrs. Da- | God, who take care of it ever after. The good no want | the right sort of an old’'man when he was a young one, 
kin heard the side door fly open, and then a heavy fall. | to come back, and the wicked no come back if he want he’d a’ gone into that thing; ’cause we aint none of us 


She rushed into the entry and there lay Abby, senseless, 'to. There no such thing as ‘no-headed man.’ It all too oldto learn. Instead, he took to horses and wine, . 


on the floor. 


After some effort she was brought to. She opened | 


made up story. I walk Baker’s woods night, day, all 


times. I never see him. Now I show you where I| 


_ betting and drink, and foclish company, 
“<If ever you gits money, Rip,’ he says to.me, ‘look 


her eyes and said, “I’ve seen the ‘no headed man,’” and | walk and where you walk, and where you jump over out what sort o’ friends you have.. There's now and 


_ fainted away again. 


the timber.” 


‘then a true one that can’t help you.when you.git hard: 
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up; but generally, them that can won’t. I've fooled 
away my thousands, broke my constitution, and done 
no good in the world that I knows of, except taking 
care of the poor old lady, who thought her boy was so 
good!’ 

“Well, you see, my old man went on till he got mar- 
ried, and then debts begun to come in that he couldn’t 
meet, so he bets on the Derby, and wins. 

“ «That sort o’ money don’t do no good, my boy,’ he 
used to say to me. ‘It’s evil customs as corrupts your 
good manners. Once leta man git going ina groove 
that slopes a little, and it’s like a train a-running down 
hill; there’s no stop till it gits to the bottom.’ 

“He'd got so used to bis fast horses, his wines, his 
company and his club, and knowing he hadn’t the ele- 
gant ways of talking and acting as the other gents bad, 
he spent more money, so to be in a manner equal to 
em, though he said they used to make game of him to 
his very face. 

“<Git an edication if you can, Rip, my boy,’ he often 
said to me, ‘and then you’ll never be ashamed of your- 
self in the company of them that’s edicated. But if 
you can’t git it, don’t make yourself a laughing ttock. 
Better stay at home and study out things; there’s a 
deal more pleasure in that, an’ plenty o’ lectures and 
societies to go to, where you may learn without havin’ 
to open your mouth.’ 

“Well, my old man kept hisself up by gambling, for 
years, drinking dreadful all the time. His poor wife 


“ ‘But Rip, my boy,’ said he, ‘I took ona new life’ 
from that time. I don’t know what made me, and I so 
far gone, past sixty, without any hope or pleasure be- | 
fore me. Somethin’ seemed to give me strength, and 
light up my poor old heart. \ 

“‘And Rip, I've thought sometimes may be, God 
sent that poor boy of mine, that got his death through | 
my neglect, and that though I didn’t know it, he put, 
his angel arms round my old neck, all dirty as I was, | 
and folded me close, till I felt his goodness and pure- | 
ness, and it lifted me up to heaven, somehow, to the 
strength I needed. 

“ ‘Some people laughs at such notions, I know, but 
some way I likes to think it. I°d hard work to git up. 
Every thing was agin me, publics and all. People 
wouldn’t believe me, but I persevered. 

“ ‘Rip my boy,’ says he, ‘if you’re only trying to do 
right, persevere. If you find a big stone in the way 
that you can't lift, climb over it, if it takes you all day, 
but don’t set down discouraged and give it up. 

“ ‘Well, I joined a society and got my barrow, and 
then I fell int> trade and hada regularroute. Sol 
was doing a good business when I found you. 

* ‘People told me to give you to the authorities, and 
laughed at me for keepin’ you—but no, says I, here’s 
somethin’ I can work on. It’s a bit o’ clay and soft, and 
perhaps I can make up for all I’ve lost, and give a man 
to the world in the place of the three I sent out of it, if. 
I mould it right, with the help o’ Him that made me. | 





Esther Brown, of Ashfield.) 1 remember just how asked Him inthe name of Christ. I asked her to read 
Helen glanced at me, from head to foot, as she rose to ' the Bible every day with me, and to let me pray with 
meet me, and the curious smile with which her eye fell her, andtold her what God had done for us, and how 
upon my trunk as the driver brought it in; but she was. kind, and tender, and glorious He was, and how poor 
kind, though in a sort of patronizing way. life would seem to me without Him. 

So I bathed my freckled face and brushed my short,! Sometimes she went away by herself with my Bible 
sandy hair, not without inwardly comparing my ap- | in her hand and sat behind the screen, and I think she 
pearance for a moment with Helen’s beautiful com-| learned then from God Himself how to pray. For one 
plexion and dark, glossy curls; but only fur a moment, day she came to me with her face shining with joy and 
for I remembered how often father had told me that he  said,— 
loved my face, and that was enough. “Esther, isn’t it strange? God seems to me now ag 

I began to unpack my trunk and put away my He does toyou; just the friend I need. I love Him, 
things, but when I opened the closet door I could not I want to live for Him; now and always.” 
help exclaiming, “‘O, how beautiful!” Helen's pretty, It made me very happy, but I did not tell her all] 
silks and fluttering muslins and bareges were such new thought. It was three months yet tothe end of the 
sights to me. term. SoI waited and I watwhed. I saw her day by 

How she laughed as I took out my plain calicoes! day kindling up into energy about her studies; into un- 
even my mousseline delaine for Sundays didn’t seem to selfish thought for others; intoa longing for a higher 
strike her as any thing remarkable; and when I took and more earnest life, and a higher and happy looking 
out dear mother’s shawl, which had been her best for forward to the better world. Andon the last day be- 
twenty years, and which we all thought so beautiful, fore we parted I could not help saying to her,— 
she asked me where [ got that thing, in sucha tone | “Helen, do you know I think you really have become 
that I couldn’t help crying a little, it seemed so cruel @ Christian?” She started—her eyes filled with tears 
to mother. But Helen was sorry, and said she didn’t —and turning to me with a look I shall never forget, she 
mean any harm, but I was a curious little thing, I won- , 8aid,— 
dered why nobody ever said so in Ashfield. “If 1 have, dear Esther, I owe it all under God to 

Then the bell rang, and Helen said that was for you.” Ocould it be! I said, yet was very thankful in 
prayers—‘‘a horid bore”—and then we should have tea. my inmost heart. M. H. P, 








suffered, and bymeby he had to sell all his silver, and , I was happier after that—and I don’t expect to turn a 
his horses and carriages, which he gambled away, and gentleman out of you, Rip; it'll entirelysatisfy me if I. 
then they took a poor, little house, and after that came ‘ turn out, with God’s help, a honest man to make the | 
down to dirty rooms, with three little children, and he | world better, ’owever ’umble.’ 
all the time trying to drown his scrrows in the public; ‘‘Is my old man alive, did you say? No, sir. He met 
house, ‘which beer won't do it, Rip, my boy,’ he used | With a accident, for he grew old an’ shaky, and one | 
to say. ‘It only makes you stop thinkin’ for the time,| night when I comes home there aint no old man | 
but bimeby the think comes back worse than ever, and! there. I couldn’t eat any supper, being worritted | 
drives you half crazy, so that back you goes to the abouthim. Soas I couldn’t rest easy, I goes out, and 1| 
dram again to make you stupid.’ searches every where, asking alk the police, which they 
“So my old man goes on till his poor wife gits ill,| one and all knows nothing about him. 
what with worriting and suffering, and stays all the “I couldn't sleep that night from worry, and I: 
time alone, with lier three poor babies crying about , couldn’t attend to the business what I follered, which 
her, a-coughing and a-struggling to live for the sake of | was boy in a paper-shop. So I jest gits excused and 
the starving children. And at last one of ’em he goes | goes to all the stations—for who knows, thought I, but | 
onto the street, to git more cuffs and kicks than cop-| Somebody might a’ give him a drop, and he bein’ old 
pers, and to be knocked down by a runaway horse, an’ | and weak-like, it took his head? But he wasn’t there. 
brought home to his poor, sick mother. And then} ‘But about noon, whenI was tired a lookin’, a boy 
they finds that his back is broke, and he has to be car- | told me that he see my old man on the street laying in- 





Then I thought she was curious, our prayers were od — 


sweet at home. But when I went down, Miss Burton 
prayed out of a book. I had never seen that before. 
I felt sorry for her, and wished she could pray as fa- 
ther did, out of his heart. 

We soon had tea, and I saw a great many young la- 
dies and felt very lonely. I was glad to get back to 
my room. Helen stayed below and I was quite alone, 
and O, how I longed to see them all at home! 

But the next day went by, and the next, and I began 


to feel at home, and to get more at ease with Helen. | 


Howl admired her pretty, graceful ways, and wondered 
at her knowledge of the world. But when we began 
to study, Helen did not seem to care for any thing, 
nor to think it any pleasure to be at school. It was 


such a delight to me to be working away at my books, | 


that I could not understand her. 
But what surprised me most was, that she thought it 
very strange that I could read the Bible. She said she 


For the Companion. 
SINKING IN A QUICKSAND. 

The monsters of human cruelty who have made tor. 
ture their study, have never been able to invent a re. 
finement of pain beyond that of tinding a victim and 
putting him face to face with slow and certain death. 

Bodily and mental anguish unite in this infernal pro. 
cess of torment, and all the horrors of nightmare are 
dragged into waking reality. 

They who have suffered, though but for an hour, an 
experience like that of the man whose adventure I 
shall tell, must cease to wonder at the accounts of 
strong constitutions forever broken, and heads turned 
white in a single night, under the strain and suspense 
of some seen, or surely expected fate. 

A hunter in New Mexico separated from his party 
while crossing one of the vast, arid plains, peculiar to 
that country, in search of antelopes. 


ried to the ’ospital, and more misery anc suffering 
comes to the poor woman. And then the cholery 


sensible, and that he was took to a ’ospital; that his 
barrow was all right, and so was his money. 
“I jest hurried to that ’ospital, and there, sure enough, 


never did, and she never prayed, and she couldn’t un- | 
derstand any thing about it. Itold her what a dear 
book it was to me;. how when I got perplexed it helped 


Looking through his glass he thought he spied, miles 
in the distance,a herd of these animals, cropping a 
hedge of cactus; and putting spurs to his horse, he has- 


breaks out, and the two children, through havin’ noth- | 
ing to cut, takes it and dies, both together. The moth- I see my old man, seeming asleep as sweet as a child. 
er goes to the ‘ospital, and the fambly is broke up; ‘an’ | He didn’t look like my old man, and still he did. I 
all, my boy, was blackness and wretchedness,’ says my | think the seg = eg when ny! = — a 
old man.” come out on his old face, it was so tender-like. e 

“‘Never you git discouraged, Rip,’ says he to me,' doctor told me he was. in—something, I disremember | 
‘so long as you're in the right way. Matches or cats’ the name, and that he was going fast. But afore he! 
meat, old clo’es, shoe blacking, or what not, it so the | went, his eyes come open, and he knowed me, sir. Yes, 
business is honest, and you don’t patronize the ale-| he knowed his boy what he had took such pains to | 
house, you can always live without people’s help, if so, bring up. His lips moved, an’ I put my ear down. 
it’s on’y bread an’ water. But if a man knows he's! ‘“ ‘Bea honest man, Rip,’ that’s what I made ont, 
doing bad all the time there’s nothin’ to keep the dis. ofr, and — a be, > only because them Page his 
couragement off. An’ so I used to go to the old last words. He'd left a little money sir, enough to set | 
bridge,’ says he, ‘and look down till my head grew all me up in the shoe-black business, and I tries to do my | 
of a whirl, and once I clambered up to the top to throw | Work well, and cheats nobody. I keep thinking my | 
myself over, when all to oncet the sun burst out from a Old man is at the side of me, so that if I’m led wrong) 
cloud and seemed to break like arrows all over the | he pulls me back the other way. But here comes one 
river. The sight of it set me a-thivering. My strength ©’ my reg’lar customers—good mornin’, sir.” 
seemed to be took out o’ me, and I fell back'ards, and > 
laid there till the police c.me to clear me off for drunk. 

So I told him I wasn’t drunk, on’y starving, and I 
think he believed me; for he give me somethin’ to eat MY FIRST ROOM-MATE. 

an’ drink, which I've always remembered that police- My heart beat very fast asthe old stage coach rat- 
man, an’ touch your hat to him, my boy, for the sake tled into the great town of X., and after turning corner 
of the old man. | after corner, stopped before an old-fashioned three 

“Well, my poor old man got lower and lower, and story brick hcuse, with a broad piazzain front and 
his wife died in ’ospital, and his poor boy died there, | large, waving lime trees bending over it. It was my 
too, and all this sent him to the bad, so that he hadn’t | first experience of going out alone into the world, and 
no home, and whatever he got was spent for drink. So my first arrival at a boarding school. O, what an event 
one morning he rose up and found hisself under a in anticipation! How father and mother had contrived | 
kind o’ porch, and havin’ shook hisself awake, he and planned to bring it about! 
crawled up. Dear fathcr was a poor country minister, and had} 

“ ‘Rip, my boy,’ says he, when he told me about it, many little mout)s to fill and many little bodies to! 
and his voice trembled, and his head shook, ‘I’d been clothe from a very scanty purse, but he said if Esther 
sleepin’ under the door-step of the house where I was had a good education she could teach the little ones by- 
born! I set down there, all dirt, an’ rags, and filth, and-by, and it would be the best legacy he could leave | 
my hair all matted and my beard rough, and I feltas her. I had studied the common branches and Latin | 
if I was dying. | with him, and now I was going, as an assistant pupil 

. | , ’ ’ 

«It come to me that once I wasa innocent boy; that to Miss Burton's famous school, to go on with mathe- 
my mother loved me and my father was proud of me, matics, and French, and German. 
and that I had been petted, and nursed, and happy in | My dear mother had made over one of her old 
that ’ere old house. dresses, by sponging, and turning, and darning, and all 

“IT could jest see myself as I marched round, and | thrifty little strokes of ingenuity, into a travelling | 
every body had a smile for me, and what did I know of dress, as good as new for me; my straw bonnet had | 
the wickedness and wretchedness of the world? And | been bleached, and pressed, and trimmed over with a! 
it come to me how that the misery that followed was fresh green ribbon, and my small wardrobe and few 
brought by my father’s love of the race-course, and books had been carefully packed away, with her own | 
sich like, that it made him a bad husband anda sui- hand, in a little old-fashioned hair trunk, which used | 
cide; made my mother a widow, and killed my poor' to be grandmother’s. Howrich I felt! It seemed al- | 
slater. wl | most wrong for me to carry away a whole trunk full of | 

“Then [saw how that them very things had desolat- , things just for myself, when we were so poor. 
nes = python ey I = se ee mally reece, wy bet aed pee poe 

nest, ve had a goo ouse, might cried, and mother's eyes filled w ears, and when 
have had my poor wife, who sleeps with a broke father took out his worn old purse and gave me a part | 
heart under the sod; might have had three as fine of its scanty contents, I could only put my arms around 
boys as England's sun ever ris upon, who could have his neck with a great choking in my throat. I could 
been edicated to be good men and helpers in the , not answer one word when he laid his dear head on my 
world, if they had had a father’s good example. shoulder, and, looking up, reverently, said,— 

“*O, didn’t it all come to me there, my wasted life?) ‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee, my dear child.” | 
Just then the white lace curtains moved aside, anda! 0, how kind he was to let me go! This thought kept 
sweet-faced old lady with a cap on, looked out, smiling. recurring all day to me, as we went jolting over the | 
And a rosy cheeked boy crowded up to the window, | dusty roads, and sent many tears stealing down my 
and O, heavens! 1 thought, will that child ever stand cheeks, behind the welcome concealment of my veil. 
here, looking at his father's old home, as Iam standin’| But here we were at last, and I knew little more 
here now? | in my flutter, till I found myself with my trunk on the , 

**T couldn't bear it, and I conldn’t seem to move. I door-step, and rang the bell. | 








For the Companion. 





me, and when I was troubled it comforted me; and I 


showed her some of my most precious verses; but she, 
did not seem to enjoy them. Then 1 told her what a! 


friend God was, how ncar He seemed to me, and what 
a blessing I found it to ask His guidance and commit 
myself to Him, and how happy I was in thinking that 
I was his child, and should go to Him some day; but 
Helen said,— 

“Pshaw, I wish you wouldn’t take such gloomy 
views.” 


Why she called them “gloomy,” I do not know. | 


I think I was far happier than she. What pleased her 
most I think was dress, and I hardly wonder, every 
thing looked so jaunty and pretty upon her, and she 
seemed to know nothing better. She was looked up to 
in school as the model of style, as she was the only 
daughter of a wealthy man, and could have every thing 
she wished. 


| 
She told me wonderful things about her home. They | : 
, der cover of the hedge and bushes of the margin, 


had so many servants, and a carriage, and a green- 
house, and a grapery; but O, how I pitied her, with 


no little brothers and sisters. I asked about her father | 


and mother, and she said they were gay and fashiona- 
ble, and very happy. I asked her if they prayed. She 
said,— 

“No. They had Bibles, but they never read them, 
they never had any time for it, and they never thought 
much about God in any way.” 

This made me very sad, for I loved Helen and she 
said she loved me, which was strange, I thought, when 


we were so different. I thought and thought about her. 


Itold her I wished she were a Christian, it was such a 
comfort to have such a friend as God; and it made one 
love to work. I thought she would love study better 
if she loved Him,—she would do it for His sake. But 
she laughed and called me a saint, and dressed as much 
and studied as little as she could. 

Presently it grew very hot; I worked very hard to 
make the most of my time, and my heart was worried 
about Helen, and one day I had a terrible pain in my 
head which came upon me very suddenly. Then all 
grew dark, and whenI came to myself I was in the sick 
room, and Miss Burton, and a nurse, and physician, 
and Helen with me. She was crying, and they told 
me I was very sick. I asked if I should die, and they 
motioned to each other, as if to conceal something. I 
said that I wanted to know; that I had no fear; and 
then they said there was no hope of my recovery. 

My heart sank at first at the thought of never seeing 
them again at home, but then such sweet, bright 
thoughts of the future came over me, and God seemed 
so near and so precious, that I could not help smiling 
with joy, and as I heard Helen sobbing by my side, I 
seemed to sink away—and away—I thought I was just 
going home to heaven. 

How long I lay there I do not know—I think for 
hours—but when I awoke, a weight seemed gone 
from my head, and every one smiled and told meI 
should get well now. But I couldn’t help feeling a lit- 
tle disappointed. I seemed to have had a glimpse ofa life 
so much sweeter than this. As I was young and vigor- 
ous, my strength soon returned, and my sickness was 
so short that happily no one had to come to me from 
home, which would have been an expense poor father 
could ill afford. 

It was strange to me to see how Helen seemed to 


tened towards them alone. 

After some minutes of fast riding he was pleased to 
see his expectations verified by the sight of a dozen or 
more fine bucks and does, feeding; and being anxious 
not to alarm them, he dismounted, and stole as near as 
he could without being heard, concealed from the ante- 
lopes by the cactus bushes. 

He tied his horse by one of the ragged boughs, and 


crept up, gun in hand, to perr through the hedge. To 


his great disappointment, the game was nearly a thon- 
sand yards distant. He soon discovered, however, as 
he supposed, a way to approach them within shooting 
distance; for a second look showed him (what he by 
no means expected in such a desert) a narrow and 
deep arrogo, or water-course, On whose banks grew a 
strip of grass, which had attracted the antelopes to feed 
there. 

Into this he worked his way, and waded silently, un- 


towards his prey. 

At length he stopped, and, a few minutes for 
a sure aim, fired, killing one of animals instantly. 
Its mate, instead of following the flying herd, returned 


' after running a short distance, and lingered Over the 
| dead antelope, crying and moaning. A moment more 


and the hunter had killed this one also. 

Elated with his success, he now moved to go and 
pick up his game, but to his utter dismay he found that 
he could not stir either of his feet! 

His first thought was that they were paralyzed, but 
the next instant the horrible truth burst upon him. 


He was sinking ina quicksand! 
| Though a man of much nerve, no sooner did he real- 


ize his situation than a frenzy seized him—a fierce re- 
solve to fight death—and he struggled with frightfal 
| energy to pluck himself from his terrible peril. 


| It wasallin vain. He only sunk deeper in the sand. 


The crawling mire had gone over his boot-tops, and 
wedged his feet in them as if ina vice. He tried to 
raise them by laying his gun cross-wise on the bottom, 


and bending his weight upon las, the water 
| was eighteen inches deep over t , and the gun 
soon sunk beyond his power to re it, and he was 


| forced to raise his head or meet a quicker death by 
drowning. 

| He attempted te dig himself out with his hands, but 
the sand followed his fingers like quicksilver, and 
poured back as fast as he hol!owed it away. 

| All the time he was sinking deeper and deeper—al- 

, ready he had gone down as far as his knees into his liv- 
ing burial. 
Merciful Heaven! to stand thus, a strong man, in the 
| prime of his years, and be swallowed up alive! It was 
| too horrible. 
| Hopeless as it was to struggle, he renewed his con- 
vulsive efforts to be free. Though every motion sunk 
him deeper, he could not wait and silently die. He 

| writhed and strained his fettered limbs. He wrenched 

' his body to and fro. He shouted for help, though only 
the crazy fury of despair could prompt such a call it 
that far solitude. He felt the wild agony of Ather- 
stone’s “Roman Soldier,” strong but helpless, chained 
over the opening earthquake. 







— “mad frenzy fires him now, 
He plants against the wa!i his feet—his chain 
Grasps; tugs with giant strength to force aw’ 











burst out crying, and I thought of my old mother, and 


it seemed as if I was looking at myself, in that boy, ' 


and crying over him till my heart ached. 
** So they sent a servant out with bread and meat, 
takin’ pity on me, but they didn’t think the old beggar 


crying like a baby over the innocence that was ruined | 


in the man, so long before, had once sat in the places 
where they sat, and been glad and happy, not knowing 
how thick the shadows of his future crowded round 
hin. 


It was soon answered, and I was led to the awful | 
presence of the Miss Burtons. The elder of the two 
sisters was tall and imposing, and I felt very much | 
afraid of her, but the youngest was gentle and sweet, 
and made me at home at once. 


I was glad to go with her to my room, a pleasant, | 
cosy little place; but .as we entered I was startled at’ 


seeing a handsome, stylish girl, sitting by the window, 
whom Miss Burton introduced to me as my room-mate, 
Miss Helen Dcuglass, of New York. (J was only 


ay 
The deep. driven staple; yells and shrieks with rage, 
And like a desert-lion in the tvils, 
To and fro bounds.” 


cling tome. She seemed in some way changed, and | 
one evening, as we sat in the twilight, I asked her | 
what it was that made her so subdued, so quiet, so un-| For some minutes he continued to ery—loudly, 
like herself. She hesitated and then she said,— fiercely, fearfully—till he grew hoarse with the effort. 
“Esther, I wonder why it is? You dared to look death At least it gave an outlet to his agony. No sound re 
in the face, when I should have been horribly afraid. turned but the distant neighing of his horse. 
You love the Bible; I Aate it. Youloveto pray; I For the first time he paused in his struggles and tried 
cannot pray any more than a heathen, and yet I long to resign himself to die. He had now sunk almost to 
todoall. Can you teach me?” | his waist. It'seemed as if some monster of the un- 


I said no, I could not teach her, but God could if she known Below had seized him and was dragging him 





—_—_—— 
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surely down, down, inch by inch, into his bottomless took the much-dreaded cups of liquid and boldly swal-' 
grave. | lowed a ; +~ peg of the a — 
The thought was intolerable. Again he began to sb sch aut of chat Gedunon. 2 
writhe and wrestle with death; but he was fast going As soon as the poison was drunk, the crowd began to 
beyond the power to struggle. Even now he could do pom hea ~~ on Reva. wage r rng Mths 9 = | 
i wizards, let the m jou em; if innocent, let; 
little but sway his shoulders and toss his arms above it go out!” repeating the words as long as the suspense | 
his head. : lasted. | 
He lovked up to the blue sky, and felt how soon he) The struggle was a severe one; the eyes of the young! 
should be shut out from it forever. His horse contin- —_ ~~ eee es Lae am cane | 
i : i sively, and every muscle in their ies w: 
ot © an, but the velco of his teats Shveriee only | working under the potent irritation. The more acute 
added to his anguish. their sufferings became, the louder vociferated the ex- 
Suddenly it occurred to him, “Why cannot my horse cited assembly. 
save me?” He immediately began to call him with the ja — on ~ sey so we a tang ed 
li : of the and involun i — 
old, familiar call which the animal had been accustomed {1 ooG oq = 4 tim hed escaped. The same soon afer 
to obey for years. ' happened to the second and to the third. They gradu- 
He waited a moment in breathless suspense. He ally came back tc their former state, but appeared very 
ee Se Sey ES ee ee ee ee _ Pagrenss ae teem get over the effects of drinking 
im 
bough if he chose. Would he come? the por eh although they pass the ordeal without 
He called again. To his inexpressible joy he heard giving way. They linger for a long time in a sickly 
the well-known beat of the horse’s hoofs, and soon the | condition, and then die. 
faithful creature was at the margin, pawing and whin- | The trial was over, and the doctor closed the cere- 
ing for his master. mony by himself drinking an enormous quantity of the 
nying poison, with a similar result to that which we had wit- 
The hunter repeated his call and stretched out his essed in the young men, only that he appeared quite 
hands. The horse seemed to comprehend his situation, poh ay —s wild ed ee apg say meg age = 
i i ieldi er the influence of the drink, he stated that the be- 
Sees any as ey ee Se witchers of Mayolo and bringers of the plague did not 
sand. belong to the village, a decision which was received 
As soon as he was near enough, the hunter laid hold with great acclamation. Mayolo was rejoiced that the 
of the dragging lariat, and fastened one end to the sad- pene ee or Rn cages = not ane = his own people, 
; an e whole people were wild with joy; guns were 
dle gut end emer vound his body, the intelligent fired, and the esenieg passed with beating of drums, 
animal all the time lifting and changing his feet to singing and dancing. 
avoid sinking in the dangerous mire. 
The hunter then gave the word to go, and the power- A HUNTING ADVENTURE 
ful horse moved away, drawing slowly and surely on : é 
he seasoned thong The attention of Hawkes was attracted to a troop of 
. s 4 . | monkeys in the bottom of the ravine, somewhat higher 
His forefeet planted themselves on the solid bank. than his station. Their movements evinced some unu- 
Thank God! The half-buried hunter felt his body sual excitement, as they skipped from tree to tree, ges- 
lifting, lifting, and in a brief time he was pulled clean =" chatteriug and screeching, as if in great 
out of the quicksand, and stood on the stable soil of “He had heard that these creatures hold tigers in great 
the prairie! | aversion, which they never fail to display when they 
Overcome with gratitude for his wonderful escape — to discover the object of their wrath. 
from a most terrible death, he caressed hisnoble horse,! There was evidently some special cause for the com- 
and sat down till he could become calm. After a brief motion which prevailed, 80 unusual in the heat of the 
aie .day. Ashe was pondering this, and wondering if the, 
rest he dressed his deer, and slinging them to his sad- tiger was really afoot, his gun bearer whispered the | 
dle, rode until he rejoined his companions. T.B. | word “Bah” (tiger). : ; 
“Where? where is he?” he ejaculated quickly, mak- 
ing ready at thesame time. “1 don’t see him.” 
“No, sahib,” replied the attendant; “I only spoke for 
SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. you to prepare. I have not seen him, but the monkeys 
pee oegunage: tabiocargys x re mn diminished. Hawkes, however 
In equatorial Africa, on the west coast, the natives kept a vigilant Been out near the spot where the mon. 
believe that whenever any person of prominence falls’ keys were still moving about the trees, but in an un- 
sick, or when any one who is not full of years dies sud- | a - of — i hl i iii 
; e was beginning to thn m ve exis' 
denly, me oon —_ te Corn Gomes By witeheratt. | He other scans ie their excitement, when he felt a 
Du Chaillu describes what they do in order to discover twitch at his coat. He turned sharply, and his gun 
the culprit: | bearer pointed ~—- into _ — pw —— the 
Towards the end of April I was glad to find a decid- | T#Vine nearly at right angles, and which formed a por- 
ed change for the setter te the health of the chief of, a - ed bee pe age ward. f th 3 fi a 
the tribe—Mayolo—and I now saw some prospect of | € followed the directions of the man's finger, and | 
moving forward toward the east. Unfortunately, my peered into the thick undergrowth at the foot of the 
hopes were soon after again cast down, by Mayolo’s trees which grew plentifully at the spot, without for a 
favorite wife and one of his nephews falling ill of small | f¢W ee ee any —_ ee 
m. Bort tre pee 
The chief rose the next day before daylight, and pro- | 7 eager ap ; 
daimed aloud in the street of his village, before the fps apne it was & wee — — the — 
people had gone out of their houses, that some one had , 8? ‘ o y, toh a. wage hy P rom the racte tage e 
bewitched the place, and that the mboundou (poison | 8¢Ming of the tail, appeared to form one straight line, 
ordeal) must be tried. the latter appendage being carried in a drooping state. 
The “finding out” or trial in the witchcraft case| , His riflewas quickly brought to bear, and he let 
came off on the 27th of April; Mayolo being convinced | drive both barrels in rapid succession, rolling the tiger 
that neither himself, his wife, nor his nephew, would | °V¢T; but it immediately recovered itself, sprang up 
have been ill if some one were not bewitching them, | roaring with rage and pain, and, catching sight of his 
and seeking to cause their death. adversary on the rock-faced bank above, came bound- 
A celebrated doctor had been sent for from a dis-| 10g towards him over the boulders and stones, at the 
tance, and appeared in the morning decked out in the = of the low — on which Hawkes stood. 
most fantastic manner. Half his body was painted red he hunter seized his second gun, and poured in its 
and the other half white, his face daubed with streaks | Contents as the tiger came on, but without the effect of 
of black, white an@red, and of course he wore around | Stopping his headlong charge. The beast reached the 
his neck @ great quantity of fetiches. base of the rocky height, and making a@ desperate 
The villagers were assembled and the doctor had | Spring, managed to gain a hold with his fore paws on 
commeneed his divinations when I arrived at the place. | its edge, but its flat and slippery face presented nothing 
The doctor counterfeited his voice when speaking, in bs which to oy ae feet, or give it purchase in 
order to impress on the people a due sense of his su-| CT@s808 itself bodily to the top. iain 
pernatural powers of divination; all the painting, dress- = awkes turned to a. his third gun from the at- 
ing and mummery have the same object in view, name- tendant, he perceived that individual some distance in 
ly to strike awe into the minds of the people. the rear, racing with full power towards the nearest 
Ablack earthenware vessel filled with water, and | tree. It was too late for him to follow suit; retreat was 
surrounded by charmed ochre and fetiches, served the | POW = of the question; so he clubbed his gun, and 
purpose of the looking-glass used by the coast tribes. | Drought it down with force on the head of the tiger as 
The doctor, seated on his stool, looked intently and | ee between its paws within a few teet of 
mysteriously into the water, shook his head, then look- ° 2 ° 
poo a lighted torch which he waved over it, made!. The beast winced, but did not let'go its hold; indeed, 
contortions with his body, trying to look as ugly as he it appeared to redouble its efforts to effect a lodgment. 
could, then smoked the condoquai (pipe), repeated the | The stock flew in spinters as it came in contact with the 
mummeries over again, and concluded by pronouncing bard skull of the tiger; but Hawkes continued to be- 
that the persons who were bewitching the village were labor him with the barrels. He laid on with a will, but 
people belonging to the place. the result was yet doubtful. 
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This put the people into great consternation; they all 
began to appear afraid of each other; the nearest rela- 
tives were made miserable by mutual suspicions. May-| 
olo then rose and exclaimed, in an excited manner, that | 
the mboundouw, or poison, must be drunk, appointing | 
the following morning for the ceremony, as the people | 
had eaten to day, aud the poison must be drunk on an 
empty stomach. 

At sunrise the next morning the village was empty. 
All had gone to a little meadow encircled by woods, a| 
short distance away, to take part in the ceremony. | 
Who were the suspected persons was kept secret, part- 
ly because they were afraid 1 would interfere. | 

I thought it, however, better policy not to do so, but 
attended to witness the proceedings and to ascertain 
whether they differed from those followed on similar 
Occasions near the coast. 

On entering the assembly I gave them the usual sal- | 
Utation, and shook hands with Mayolo. It soon ap-. 
peared that the suspicions of the people fell upon three 
of Mayolo’s nephews, his consecutive heirs, it being | 
thought natural that they should wish to get rid of him. | 
Inoticed that the whole body of the people took an ac- | 
tive part in the affair; the doctor not openly naming, 
anybody as the guilty party. It was the people them-| 
selves who originated the suspicions, and they showed 
by their clamor how they thirsted for victims. May- 
olo and the doctor remained silent. : 

The nephews in vain protested that they were inno- 
cent, and declared that the accusation wasalie. They 
Said they were not afraid to drink it, for they were not | 
Wizards and would not die. 

Some of the people now retired to a short distance to | 
Prepare the poison. Roots of the mboundou were then | 
Scraped, and a vessel filled with the fragments, on 
Which water was poured; a kind of effervescence then | 
took place, and the water became of a red color, like 
the root itself. When the water becomes red, it ‘is 
Considered good mboundou, and ready to kill any 
Wizards. 

When at length the poor fellows were brought into 
the middie of the circle of excited spectators, it was | 

orrid to see the ferocity expressed in the countenan- 
ces of the people. Knives, axes and spears were held j 
Teady to be used on the bodies of the victims if they | 


| 


Despite the desperate blows, the beast maintained 
his position, and, had he not been weakened by his 
wounds, would probably have made good his object. 
All this time he had been growling, with rage depicted 
in every line of its countenance. Suddenly it emitted 
a short, low roar, a quiver seemed to run through it, 
its jaws relaxed, its eyes lost their fire, its hold of the 
rock gave way, and it fell back crashing among the 
boulders of rock and bushes into the nullah below, a! 
distant rifle crack accompanying its downfall. 

“Hurrah!” Hawkes shouted, in mad excitement, 
brandishing his gun barrels. ‘Hurrah! he’s cooned. 
Tally ho!” 

“Run for it. Run into a tree!” shouted Norman, 
from the other side of the nullah, in eager, anxious 
——. “He may get up and be at you again by some 
path.’ 

“No, no; it’s all right. He’s cooned. Tul-lul-lul- 
laietee!”” and Hawkes continued to make excited dem- 
onstrations as he stood on the rock and looked over. 

“Get back, man, get back. Are you mad?” Nor- 
man again shouted, with much anxiety. “Perhaps 
he’s only stunned. I can’t answer for hitting him 
again. Run off, confound you; run away, will you?” 

“It’s all serene, old fellow,” was the reply. ‘I see: 
him lying quite still, and dead as a door nail. There . 
he is, under the tree.”—The Eastern Hunters. : 





+o —____——_ 
PERSISTENT POLITENESS. 

People who are slack themselves admire promptness | 
and “grit” in others. There is something irresistible, | 
too, in the cool offer by the young clerk here, of the in- 
terminable courtesy of a daily morning, noon and| 
night visit to the old gentleman’s store, to “save him 
the treuble,” &c. 

An old gentleman had owed a firm for years; at last, 
after every body’s patience and temper were exhausted, 
a clerk named Frank undertook to get the ven & 

Frank called upon the gentleman, and met with a po-| 
lite reception and the usual answer, with the addition, ' 


“You need not trouble yourself, young mian, about the | 
matter; I will make it all right.” 





a we to and from my meals, and I can call every time 
0 by.’ 


‘*Here,” said the old fellow to his book-keeper, 


alarmed at the prospect of being dunned six times a 
day for the next six months, “pay this impertinent ras- 
cal. Hecan beat me in politeness, and if he wants a 
situation, I will give him two thousand dollars a year.” 


A GREAT MAN’S WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


A gentleman who assisted the Count de Cabra in put- 
ting on his armor before a battle, perceiving him trem- 
ble, asked what could cause this emotion in a man of 
such known bravery. 

The count answered, “My ftesh trembles at the dan- 
ger into which my soul will lead it.” 
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Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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THE WISH. 
BY CHARLOTTE F. BATES. 
A little child white-robed for sleep 
Is ling with upturned eyes; 


The mother is sinving; the moon looks in, 


The little one dreamily cries: 
“Come nearer, nearer me. great moon, 
And wake me just as bright 
As the angels mother sings ab: ut 
Are, up with God to-night." 
A little child white-robed for sleep 
Is lying with closed eyes; 


The mother is weeping; the moon looks in 
On her who will never arise. 


Nearer the great moon seems to come, 
Wrapping her in its light— 
Ay. brighter than moon or star, in heaven 
She shines with God to-night. 
Our Young Folks. 
———__ +e --__ 


GRACIE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


Frank had a present of a box of carpenter’s tools, and 
after making various boxes and squirrel traps, he re- 
solved to try his hand at another enterprise, on a some- 
what larger scale. So, after planning it one night un- 
til he fell asleep, and dreaming over it after that, he 
drew a “ground plan” of his project on paper, and sub- 
mitted it to his mother for inspection. 

_It was nothing less than a baby-house for his little 
sister, made out of a small dry goods box. There were 
to be two stories to it—a parlor and kitchen down 
stairs, and two bedrooms up stairs. The whole was to 
be papered beautifully on the inside, and mother was 
to have the privilege of putting down some little velvet 
carpets, and Frank would fit a nice oilcloth on the 
kitchen. 

He had seen such an establishment once at a fair, and 


had taken close observation fur his little sister's sake. ' 


Indeed, Frank was a famous boy for using his eyes, 
wherever he was. Some grown up people need yet to 
learn the art of seeing, even when things are just be- 
fore their faces. 

Mother liked the plan, and thought it would be a 

beautiful birthday gift for his little sister. She prom- 
ised to help him all she could when he came to furnish- 
ing it, and to add several nice little articles of furni- 
ture. Frank thought he could make the centre table, 
and mother promised a nice little cover for it. Tbe 
house was to be made so that the whole front could be 
unhooked and taken down; then Grace could arrange 
her establishment to suit herself. 
_ Frank was not a boy to wait and doze over his pro- 
jects. When once his mind was made up, he went 
ahead and executed his plans. In other words, “when 
he had any thing to do he did it.” An excellent motto 
for all boys as well as girls. 

So, when he had time to work unobserved he planed 
away at his box, tucking all the parts into it again and 
setting it wrong side outward when he had done. 

Grace rummaged about in the attic, as usual, from 
time to time, but never suspected the grand secret so 
near her. There stood the old box, that had always 
been there, so far as she knew, with its rough side 
toward her, looking as innocent as could be. 

On the night before her birthday little Grace went to 
bed early, so she might wake with the sun and see 
what the fairies had brought her for a birthday present. 
She knew very well who those fairies would be. 

Frank peeped into her little bedroom, adjoining 
mother's, not long after, to see if she was asleep. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself, he stole up into the garret, and 
soon came down with his arms full. 
aa mother,” he said, eagerly, as he set it on the 
stand. 

Mother brought out a basket of treasures she had 
been collecting, and the work of house furnishing was 
begun in earnest. 

“Very well done, indeed, my boy,” said papa, as he 
looked at the neat little cottage with {ts four lace-cov- 
ered windows and neatly finished doorway. Then the 
front was unbooked and set up against the wall, and 
mother took up a roll of remnants left in cutting the 
parlor carpets, and very soon fitted all the floors. 

“I think I must contribute some pictures for the 
walls,” said papa, and forthwith went up to his study. 

Would you like to know all the things that Grace 
bad in her house? Well, I will tell you as many as I 
can remember, for it is some time since I saw it. 

I know there was a neat little bed with a white, 
fringed counterpane over it, anda pair of twin china 
babies fast asleep in it. 

Just beside it was a tiny washstand with a bowl and 
pitcher on it; and such a cunning little bureau with 
three drawers! I did not look inside of them, but pre- 
sume they were to hold her babies’ best dresses. 

There was a wardrobe in the next room, and a cradle 
with another member of the family in it. 

Grace had a great many children to sew for, and it 
kept her busy. Her father talks of buying her a sew- 
ing machine, but has not yet. 

Just walk down stairs, please. Such a narrow, dain- 
ty flight, carpeted with a little strip of table oilcloth. 
If you are little enough you can take a seat on this 
sofa. Ah, no; a young lady is sitting there, very state- 
ly and prim. You would belikely to disturb her. The 
little clock on the mantel pointstoten. There isa rose- 
bud in each of these vases, and a sprig «f heliotrope. 
How fragrant they make the whole little parlor! 

The kitchen is as neat as wax-work, you perceive; 
and I am sure that little cook-stove, with its kettles, 
and wash-boiler, and frying pans, will please Grace 
beyond every thing else. Here stands biack Dinah, 
with her broom in her hand, all ready for active ser- 
vice. Papa has hung up four dear little pictures on 
the walls. How ~ brighten every thisg within! 

“I think we will close it up now for the night,”’ said 
mother, ‘“‘or pussy may take it into her head to make 
her bed in the parlor.” 

It was all opened in the morning, though; and the 
first thing Grace saw when she came down stairs, was 
her beautiful new baby-house. She stopped a moment 
and regarded it intently, and then such a look and 
such an exclamation of delight as she —_ her little 
hands. Frank felt more than paid. or once her 


Frank’s laughing face, looking down upon her. Then 
Po threw her arms about him and almost cried for 
oy. 





ou 


A TALE FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


There was a farmer. once upon a time, who hada 
verv large farm. He had ploughed, and planted, and 
enriched his ground very carefully, and for atime all 
went on well. But by-and-by his corn began to say, 

| “I want water;” and so said the rve, and potatoes, and 
cabbage, and every thing else. The poor farmer did 
not know what todo. He looked down at the grouad, 
| and it was thoroughly baked and cracked. He looked 
| to the sky, and there stood the sun, burning and burn- 
ing. It looked just as though it meant to burn till all 
his grain and things were spoiled. 

The poor farmer, I say, did not know what to do. 
Well, somehow or other—I don’t exactly know how— 
some of the little rain drops up in the sky found it out 
—found out the trouble—and they went right off and 
held a consultation. 

One said, “I feel so sorry for that poor man; he 
wants rain; says he don’t know what to do.” 

Another said, “I should like to help him.” 
| Yes,” said another, “I should, too; but you see I'm 
| very little, and I do not intend the least offence when [ 

say, I think we are all very little.” Indeed, the whole 
company took a very gloomy view of things, 2nd were 
just going to give up, when, most opportunely, a very 
wise rain drop came floating by, and to him they carried 
their difficulty. 

“Well,” said he, “I know I am little, and ye are 
little, and we are all little; but my advice is, that we 
join together, and go and get others to help us, and 
then to night—this very night—we go and give that man 
& surprise party. 

This proposition was received with much applause, 
and that very night, when the farmer was fast asleep, 
millions of rain drops left their cloud home and came 
pouring down on those thirsty fields, till the corn said, 
“Enough, thank you;’”’ and the wheat said, “Enough, 
thank you;” and so said the rye, and potatoes, and 
cabbage, and every thing else. 

When the farmer rose in the morning, and looked 
over his broad farm, now so fresh and green, he said 
he didn’t know how to be glad enough for the help of 
those little rain drops, and that he was sure even his 
—— neighbor could not have surprised him so agree- 
ably. 

Now, it seems to me that the words and actions of 
little folks are somewhat like the rain drovs, They all 
go to make others happy or unhappy, to d» good or to 
do evil; and this, too, although there may not be a 
| Single thing that the world calls great. As to your 

thoughts, the Bible says, “As aman thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 
| So be sure, my dear children, to take care of each 
| little thought, and each little word, and each little ac- 
tion. And let us ask God to help us. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Deaf Man. 


The person on whom this temporary infirmity is imposed must 
stand out in the middle of the room, and to all thatis said must 
answer three times tollowing, “tL am deaf; I can't hear.” The 
fourth time, however, the answer must be, *‘I can hear.’ The 
| fun, to all but the unfortunate victim, 1s, for the first three times 
| to inake the deaf man some agreeable proposa}, such as bringing 

a lady to him and asking him wo salute her, to which he is obliged 
, to turn a deafear; while the fourth time he is requested to per- 
| form seme humiliating act, such as to take a lady to another gen- 
| tleman to salute, sing a comic song. recite extempore verses in 

praise ofthe pretties? girl in the company, and to all these agree - 
able invitations his ears must be suddenly open. In fact, he must 
illustrate exactly the mveise of the old proverb, “None so deaf 
as those who won't hear.” He is not obliged to accede to the re- 
quests that are made to him in the intervals of his deaf fit. 
‘Lhis would be too severe. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





2. 
Old Bluejacket now lives at home at his ease; 
He has passed half his litetime in scouring the seas, 
And a course of adventure and peril has passed, 
But he teels that old age new is creeping on fast. 
So to Newport he hies; for where'’er he may be, 
He thinks he must dwell near his old friend the sea, 
| Whose changeable face he has studied so long, 
That without it he knows he shouid be in the wrong. 
So he builds a snug house*-a neat garden around, 
| Which is graced by my whole in its loftiest ground. 
Fach morn to his window old Blurjacket goes 
To observe on my Jirst, and see how the w nd blows; 
or my net loudly warns hit the night-watch is done, 
nd he sces in the east tne first rays of the sun. 
| There's no fowl of the wir witn my neat can compare 
For piping up hands! ‘the old salt doth declare. 
‘hen he saliies out, eager my first to descry 
Rv studying the clonds and the look of the sky: 
When behold! in amazement he sees that my whole 
| Js pointing due north, a» if b und for the pole, 
| While the trees, and the wind on his withered old cheek, 
Would shout out, * The wind’s in the east / could they speak. 
So he holds out his kerchief (a p'ebald old rug, 
That ence on atime represented a flag) ; 
| It indicates clearlv that breeze from the east 
That's alike detrimental to man and to beast. 
“Bless my heart! ' says old I3., “whv, my whole must be wrong, 
Which is more than I've known it the last winter long!" 
| Then by tedious proceeding he climbs up the mast, 
To discover with ire that my whole is fixed fasi! 
Bome mischievous urchin last night climved the pole, 
And, to tease old Bluejacket, thus fettered my whole / 


3. 
With T I stand up very high; 
With P, Loften cause a sigh: 
With C, I am an empty sound; 
With B, I'm n ver square but round; 
Wuh F, lama sorry tumble; 
| With G, Ul surely make you grumble. 
| §)x words you have had, and now for the fun; 
| Remove my initial, I'm then every one. 
And yet I'm but three, now here is a “ix,” 
Just count me and see; 1 am three and not six. 


4. 
By kings and princes I am owned, 
Though not by queens ard earls; 
Boys, men and women do me hate, 
But | am found in girls. 


Although I'm not in houses seen, 
Yet still [ am in bricks; 

Mules horses. donkeys. without me, 
Could not give any kicks. 


In blackness I am never seen, 
But [ am found in ink; 

Although I'm not in water found, 
Yct still L am in drink. 


Although in thonghts I ne'er am found, 
Yet sull £ am in thinking; 

Although in no part of the face, 
Sull lam found in winkin g. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Should succumb under the ordeal. Allseemed eager, “O, no,” replied Frank, “I could not think for a mo- | 
for the sacrifice of victims to their superstitious fears. | ment of compelling you to call at the store for a few ' 
The mboundou is a most violent poison. dollars. It will not be the slightest inconven‘ence for 
A breathless silence prevaifed whilst the yonng men me to stop in, as 1 pass your place of business s1x times 


busy little tongue was still. It seemed quite enough | 
for her to use hereyes. She took a seat before it, look- | 
ing it through and through before she touched an arti- 
cle. By-and-by, on glancing up, sae caught sight of 


. Buckwheat cakes and molasses. 

. Be kind to one an other. 8. Sea-side. 
. Knees. Beasts were created before men. 

. Written, 6. Larkspur. 
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Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 


When payment is delayed beyond the com- jo Se he met his mother. 


mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
end Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. | 
The Stove- pipe Hat, 


1 remember each period when my brothers donned 
the “tile,” as it is called,—that stiff, shining, ungainly 
piece of head gear, that is iu England considered indis- 
pensable to the finished exterior of the gentleman. It 
is with us a semblance of manhood, and comes, gener- 
ally, with the first appearance of the beard, or the more 
fanciful mustache. I can recall the blushing basbful- 
ness with which the “boys” aforesaid first made their 
appearance under the new appendage; how shy they 
vere of exhibiting themselves to an unappreciative 
public; how manfully they bore up at home under the 
playful manifestations of fun-loving friends; but how 
sensitively they resented the slightest allusion to the 
matter from outsiders. 

I know our American friends would laugh to see a 
miniature Tom Thumb—a small man of five years old 
— quite furnished from top to toe with the dress of ad 
vanced age,—the boots, the sack coat, the gloves, and 
to crown all, the regular high-crowned felt hat; the 
genuine stove-pipe. You cannot imagine any thing 
more ludicrous than the sight of the rosy, dimpling 
cheeks, the bright eyes and round, inexpressive face, 
under that hideous high crowned hat. Fancy the ba- 
ly in his grandfather's suit, and you will get an idea 
of it. 

Then imagine a family coming into town to see the 
sights, with Joe, and John, and Daniel, and Samuel, 
and Jerry, from four to fourteen, all dressed in the 
smart shining hat and the curious little bob-tail sack, 
or cut away, end those who have an opportunity of 
carrying a cane feeling themselves quite as grand as 
the Prince of Wales. 

To be sure, sensible people here dress their babies in 
caps and knickerbockers, but the boys themselves are 
highly indignant if, at the advanced age of ten, they 
are not allowcd to wear hats. Alas, I meet too many 
of these ambitious little chits in hats with a cigar under 
them, smoking like a chimney. 


Whit Monday. 





rand, happened to say that Mrs. Cromwell had gone | 
out on a visit toa sick friend, and intended returning, | 


} 


| alone, by a road across the fields, a distance of two or | 
| three miles. 
lthe door closed, the boy sprang out of bed, hastily ! 
——— _| dressed himself, got down in some way from a window 
| into the back yard. unohserved, or the domestics would , 


The moment the servant was gone, and | 


have stopped him, possess d himself of a light spade, | 
and sped off in the direction Mrs. Cromwell was ex- 
ected. He had traversed two-thirds of the distance | 


“There—there is a savage bull,” said the still sobbing | 


and excited boy, in reply to Mrs. Cromwell’s exclama- | 
| tion of surprise, ‘in the field | have just passed, placed | 


there, I knew, to day, and 1—I thought he might run | 
at your red cardinal, and sol slipped out and came.” | 
The mother kissed her son, and proudly escorted by | 
the dreadless boy, passed the fierce brute—who ia- 
tently regarded them—in safety. 





VARIETY. 





THE PAUPER’S DYING BOY. 
A TALK OF THE “HARD TIMES.” 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 


He knew his boy was dying, he felt that they must part, 
And darker grew the sorrow-cloud that weighed upon his heart; 

But yet. nogroan e-caped him, no tear bedimmed his eve— | 
Despair bad crushed his bleecing heart, and sorruw's fount was 


ary. 
Thro’ many a dark and weary night. and many a weary day, 
‘the ‘athe: watched beside the bed wh: reon his darling lay; 
For hope had vainty told him tuat his boy shouid sill remain 
‘Lo cheer the dark and solemn hours cf poverty and pain 


A fearful silence reigeed around—the stillness of tne tomb— 

For night in dee pest darkness sat upon ber throne of gloom; 
And stili the father watched his boy. sv beautitul and fair, 

A’ d knew the death king poised his cart abuve his 1dui there, 
long hours the littie sufierer lay, 1m mute, unconscious sleep, 
Nor moan, nor murmuring sigh arose upon the silence deep. 

Ye might have thought the happy svul to heaven had passed 


away, 
And through death's portals gained the realms of never-ending 
day. 


but suddenly the shadow passed from off that face so fair, 

And roseate hues of loveliness came Jike a senceam there; 

And presently that eye, long closed, regained 18 wonted fire, 
And tell with rays of tenderness Upgp its ghostly sire, 

**My father,’ saida tiny vuice of miisic sweet aud low, 

“oO, Kiss me, father, say you k ve your own tend little Joe; 
What makes you louk so pale anusad your eye so wild and red? 
You look as when you told we tha: my mother dear was dead. 
Not as you did when you came home at cheerful evenmg tide, 

To share the sweet contentment of our happy fir: side 

You've been to me, my father dear. so gentle and so kind, 

1 cannot bear to leave you here in loneliness behind, 

With no one then to love you like your darling little foe, 

To cheer you when your beart is sad, and share your bitter woe; 
No smile to welcome your return when you come heme at night; 
No merry voice to greet your ear and fill you with delight. 

And often as you gaze upon my tittle empty chair, 

1 knew your aching heart wiil say— My little Joe sat there! 
And though at night, when you would seek some sweet, retreshing 

rest, 

I never more may lay my head in s!umber on your breast, 
Or twine my arms around yuur neck, or Kiss ) ou while you sleep, 
Or wake you with my merry laugh and o'er your bosom creep, 
As oft | ve done ere sickness lata its hand upon my brow, 
And mace me weak aud nelpless, as) our eye Dehulds we now; 
Yet do not weep, my tatner dear, you ve been to me most kind, 
And though we long have pined tor want, yet, father, never mird; 





Whit Monday is one of the principal holidays in Lon- ‘These dark, sad hours will pass away, and God will give you 


don. 
be mended, and called for it on Monday. To his sur- 
prise, the little shop was closed. ‘‘Well,” thought he, 
“the man has decamped, and my property has gone 
with him.” At that moment a small girl came out ata 
side door. 

“Mr. 1.’s gone, sir,” she said. 

“Where has he gone ?” 

“Out in the country, sir.” 

* Are you his daughter ?” 

*O, no, sir; 1’m his servant.” 

She was perhaps nine years old. 

“And is he going to stay in the country ?” 

“Yes, sir, till to-morrow morning. It’s Whit Mon- 
day, sir.” 

I should have mentioned that before this my friend 
had gone to two or three business offices and found 
them shut up, together with those of some of the lead- 
ing journals, so that he was inclined to think all Lon- 
don bad failed. But all London was out in green fields, 
wherever green fields could be found, for there is no- 
thing the Londoner so prizes as arun in the country. 
Think of those penned and filthy places whose inhab- 
jtants never see a green leaf shining outside of a street 
gutter. A good man of our acquaintance is getting up 








br 


one : j ac 
A friend of mine had sent an article of value to And summer time will come again, though little Joe be dead; 


But | am weak, my father vear, my eye grows dim apace, 
1 scarce can see you through ihe gloom fast deepening o'er your 


face. 
O! father, take me to your arms, ‘tis there my heart would rest, 
And little Joe will weicome death upon his father’s breast.” 


He paused, and darker grew the shade upon his angel brow, 

The cold and clammy hand of death lay heavy on him now; 
‘The frantic father closer pressed his idol to his heart, 

While fast the dews of agony from out his forehead start; 

And closer still he hagged him, as if to ward the blow 

Ot that dread hand now raised to lay his little dari g low; 

And in his maddening misery he kissed him o'er anu o'er; 

And called upon his litle Jue to speak to h m once more: 

But called in vain—the spirit shade to heaven had passed away, 
And all the father gazed upon was cold ane silent clay! 

And when he knew thuse honied lips had drawn their latest 





reath, H 
The pauper's bleeding heart was crushed by poverty and death! 


O, crime-creating poverty,—fair virtue's bitter foe, 
T iat hardenest the gentile heart by misery and woe; 


' How lung by thee must honest hearts from honor's path be led, 


And Gods Fright earth remain too poor io yield her children 
a ? 
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POOR PONTO. 


One of the most affecting stories I ever heard about 
a dog was told me many years ago, by an uncle of mine 
who once lived in Paris. My uncle was walking on the | 
quays, when he saw a man approach, holding « dog by 
u chain. The poor animal was frightened, and yet did 
not attempt to struggie as he was being led along. He 
looked up piteously at his jailer, and every now and 
then tried to fawn about his feet as if pleading with 


a contribution to give the dwellers in some of the most him. ‘Poor beast, he might know, seemingly, what 


terrible places in this city an excursion out in the fields 
a few miles away. Some of them hardly know what 


the thing is, and feel as impatient and important as if pen.” 


they were going on a mission to China. Poor souls! 
Poor, blear-eyed, ragged, deformed and ruined chil- 
dren! Who shall bring them into the fold? 

The Old Whisler. 

He comes here once a week, barefooted, squalid, hol- 
low-cheeked, and vet hanging about him the remnants 
ot a decayed gentility; or at least, I think so. He 
walks mournfully and slowly, looking up at every win- 
gow and whistling the fragments of a plaintive melody. 

I wonder who he is. I wonder what his youth was, 
or if he ever had a youth. I toss him a penny. Heo 
litts it with a dull shake of the head and a mechanical 
touch of his brimless hat; then he resumes his whist- 
ling. What can the thoughts of such a man be? He 
mutters as he stops, and glances round at the unre- 
sponding windows. His vindictive expression suggests 
tue thought that he is cursing somebody. No doubt 
curses are more plentiful with him than pennies. 

Poor old man! he was nearly driven over then by a 
butcher’s cart. These carts are a feature of London 
streets. They are small, like a wheelbarrow on springs. 

The butcher’s boy, always bareheaded, sits in the 
high seat, and the horse, trained to his fastest speed, 
flies down the street as if he had wings on his shoul- 
ders. If any poor old creature has been driven over, 
if any child has been knocked down, if there is a colli- 
sion, be sure a butcher's cart has something to do with 


it, for their drivers seem utterly reckless of conse-. bracing his dog, said, hoarsely,— 


quences. 


BOYHOOD OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 





The leading qualities of eminent men have some-  ¢lse you ought to be ashamed to look him in the face;” 
times been exhibited in boyhood very strikingly, and ®%¢ out of her basket she took a piece of meat, and 


no doubt Cromwell was a case in point. His daring, 


happily mingled with love for his mother, is shown in he often saw Ponto on the quay, and the story of his 


the following anecdote: 


One of his mischievous schoolboy pranks—possibly 
robbing an orchard of a hatful of apples—brought on 
him the displeasure of his mother, who, her husband 
being from home, intlicteda severe caning upon the 
delinquent, and sent him to bed early in the evening. 


| 


, the man, “Do you still think nim useless—this noble, 


Was going to happen to him,” said the man. 
“What is gving to happen ?” inquired my uncle. | 
“Sir, 'm going to drown him; that is what will hap- , 


“But why, sir? Are you his master?” 

“1 am certainly his muster, and he is old—poor Pon- 
to! lam sorry, but it must be.” 

The dog gave a low whine, and trembling, crouched 
close to his master. | 
“He does not seem so very old,and drowning is a 

hard death,” remonstrated my uncle. 

“Sir, he is quite useless.” 

While he was speaking the words, the man unmoored 
a little boat, liftea the dog in and rowed to the middle 
of the stream. When he came to where the water was | 
deepest my uncle saw him lift up the dog suddenly 
and throw him with great force intu the stream. 

If the master had thougut that tae dog's age and in- | 
firmities would prevent his struggling tor hife he was i 
very much mistaken, for he rose to the surface, kept | 
his head well up, and trod the water bravely. The man 
then began to push the dog away with bis oar, and at | 
last, losing all patience, he struck out so far to deal | 
the dog a viow tuat be Overbalanced himself and fell 
into the river. He could not swim, and now began the 
generous animal's cffurts not to save his own life, bat 
that of the master who was trying to drown him. The) 
dog swam to him, aud seizing tast hold of his coat- 
collar, held him up, until a boat put off to his rescue 
and brought him, hait-drowned and wholly frightened, 
to the shore, his faithful dog barking, crying, and lick- 
ing his hands and face in the greatest excitement of 
attection. Lremember still the Juok with which my 
uncle used to tell how he stepped forward and asked 


generous dog ?” 

“I think he deserves a better master,” said a gentle- 
man who had witnessed the incident, and there and 
then he made an offer to buy Ponw, bat the man, em- 


“No, sir, 1 was wrong; as long as I have a crust I 
will give haif to my poor Punto.” 

A woman with a basket on her arm came up at the 
time and said, “I should think you would, indeed, or 


the dog was feasted, and patted, aud made mucn ef, 
aad from that time as long as my uncle stayed in Paris, 


gencrosity to his master made him so many frends | 
that the dog’s keep was no longer burdensome. No} 
one was allowed to molest him, and his oid age was 
doubtless the happiest period of his life. 
——————_ +a - 


SHEAR NonsENsE.—What sort of blades were the 





Oiiver was still fiercely sobbing with rage and pain, Roman emperors, Augustus and Tiberius? The blades ' 
when a servant, entering the bedroom upon some er- that formed a pair of Cw-ars, of course. 1 foot. 


e 
COULDN’T SELL HIS CORN. 


A Connecticut exchange tells the fellowing story of a 
boy who was sent from Groton, Ct..t0 New London, 
one day last summer, with a bag of green corn to sell. 
The boy was goue ull day, and returned with the bag 
unopened, which he dumped on the floor, saying,— 

“There is your corn, go and sell it yourself—I 
can't.” 

“Sold any ?” 

“No,” said the boy; ‘I’ve been all over London with | 
it, and nobody said any thing about green corn. Two! 
or three fellows asked me what I'd got in my bag; and 
I told them ’twas none of their business.” 

The buy reminded us of business men who are to be 
found in every community, who do not or will not rec- 
ognize the benefits of advertising their business. 


People who expect to get their living by their busi- 
ness must talk about it. A dumb newsboy and a 
wooden peddiler, would earn but little for themselves or 
any body else. 





THE HORSE THAT LOVED PIE. 


A pie-baker, in Boston, the other day, had left his_ 
cart, stocked with several baskets of pies, standing in 
the street. Another horse and vehicle stood in the) 
rear. Dobbin of the latter, nosing the good things in 
front, gradually worked his way up, and poking his 
nose in the basket, discovered and demolished in short 
order two berry pies, licking the plates, and then 
“chawing” the paper which covered tnem, smacked his 
chops atter his curious meal with evident satisfaction. 
Not so the pie vender, when he came from his custom- | 
er’s cellar and found himself minus two pies. A slap 
in the face and a backing out were dobbin’s penalty. | 


Wonder if any of our young friends can tell the 
name of the man in the story in the old Greek reader, 
who died with laughiag, from seeing a donkey eat figs. 
+e 

A HINT FOR THE BOYS. 
I rejoice to say lamafarmer. Although young yet, 











——.., 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED —THr True Remepr at 
LAST DISCOVERED. ham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared nm 
the formula of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumption 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General fe. 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on de. 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single bottle 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue ag the great healing 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six bottles for $5. Sent by 
express. Sold by S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth Street 
Philadelphia. and principal Druggists. Circulars sent tree, 
GeoxGe UC. Goopwin & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, Boston, 

4—3m 





————. 
NO WONDER so many worthless medicines are advertis d for 
the cure of various diseases, and when tried, ‘found wanting,” 
that the invalid loses all faith in specifics. We have yet to learn, 
however, of the first failure of Wistar's Balsam of Wild Cherry 
to cure coughs, colds and pulmonary disease. 40—lw 





JOY TO THE INVALID.—Persons afflicted with any disease 
arising from a disordered liver or stomach, nervous debility, dys. 
pepsia or liver complaint, should try Perry Davis’ Pain Kivler, 
It seldom fails to effect a cure in avery short time. Sold by drug- 
gists generally throughout the Unite. States. 4u—lw 








IF YOU ARE TROUBLED with a Cough, Weakness of the 
Lungs, Sore Throat, Pain in the Side, or Kidney Complaints 
White Pine Compound will help you, and, as a general thing, ef. 
fect a permanent cure. 46—lw 








THE BLOOD owes its red color to minute globules which float 
in that fluid, and contain,in a healthy person, a large amount 
of Iron, which gives vitality to the blood. The Peruvian Syr, Pp 
supplies the blood with this vital element, and gives strength ang 
vigor to the whole system 40-Lw 





WHEN you teel a Cough or bronchial affection creeping on the 
lungs, iake AYEX'S CHERRY PECTORAL, and cure it beiore 
it becomes incurable. 3-2 
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TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
preven 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL, 
A SAF, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FUR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASEs, 
Its Effects are Magical. 





I find L can keep up with my neighbors. I have al- 
ways lived upon a farm; my father is a good farmer, 
and he has a nice litthe work shop, in which I first 
learned the use of tools. I can mend a plough, wagon, 
sleigh, or an ox-chain, sharpen and temper a crowbar, 
make a gate and hang it, mend harnesscs, boots, shoes 
and tin pans, repair and clean a clock and watch, and | 
on a pinch can wash, iron and darn stockings. My ap- | 
prenticeship was served in my tather’s farm shop on 
rainy days, where I spent my leisure time, instead of 
resorting to the village. The training ba» given me a 
love for home, with skill and ingenuity to keep things 
neat and in repair, and to make uom, attractive to my- | 
self and family.—Jligh/ander, in Rural American. 





EXTINGUISHING A PIG. 

An Irishman being on a visit to some relatives a lit- , 
tle more polished than himself, was requested, on go- 
ing to bed, to be careful to extinguish the candle; he| 
was obliged to ask the meaning of the word, when he} 
was told it was to put itout. He treasured up the term, | 
and one day when he was sitting at home in his cabin 
with his wife, enjoying his prauies and buttermilk, on , 
the pig unceremoniously walking in, he said (proud of 
his bit of learning,)— 

‘Judy, dear, will you extinguish the pig ?” 

“Arrah, then, Pat, honey, what do you mane?” in- 
quired Judy. ; 

“Mussha, then, you ignerant cratur,” replied Pat, ‘‘it 
manes put him out, to be sure.” 

~~ 
CORRECT. 


A good story is told of Prof. Adams, of Amherst. 





He was very dry and witty, it is said, and the tollow- | 


ing is too good to pass by: A student was called upon 
to describe the peculiar characteristics of the shark. 
He was a fluent speaker, and answered at some 
length. 

“Incorrect,” said the professor. 

Unwilling to acknowledge his ignorance, the student 
tried again. 

“Tocorrect.” 

“Well, to tell the truth, professor, I—I don’t know 
any thing about it.” 

“Correct.” 





TAKE IT AS YOU GO ALONG. 
An able and sensible writer gives utterance to this 
valuable secret : 


This looking forward to enjoyment don’t pay. For 
what I kr ow of it, I would as soon chase butterflies for 
a living, or bottle moonshine fur a cloudy night. The 
only way to be happy is to take the drops of vappiness 
as God gives them to us every day of our lives. The 
boy must learn to be happy while be is learning his 
trade; the merchant while he is making his fortune. 
If he fails to learn this art, he will be sure to miss his 
erjoyment when he gains what he has sighed fur. 

—_——+or——_—_— 
GAPED HIMSELF OUT OF JOINT. 


A young man named James Harding, living near Sar- 
anac, Mich., dislocated his jaw while yawning, so that it 


fell on his neck. A physician was called in, who set it | 


in its proper place, but it fell down three times, and 
finally had to be securely tied up to keep it in position. 

Something of a warning to the lazy. People cannot 
help yawning sometimes, but it is generally the lazy 
ones who “gape” the widest and run the most risk of 
lock jaw or drcp-jaw. 


WHAT HE STOLE FOR. 


A Boston boy five years of age having stolen a can 
of milk, his mother took him to task with moral sua- 
sion, and wiund up her discourse by exclaiming, 
“What in the world were you going to do with the 
milk, any how?” “I was going to steal a little dog to 
drink it,” was the crushing reply. 


One sin makes way for another. Often a theft, like 
a lie, requires several more to back it. 





NOT MUCH MOUNTAINS. 


There is something exquisite in the Yankee’s reply 
to the European traveller when he asked him if he had 
just crossed the Alps: 

‘*Wal, now you call my attention to the fact, I guess 
I did pass risin’ grouad.” 


Your true Yankee is never astonished at any thing, 
(outside of ““Ameriky”) except when some body cheats 
him. 


oP 


BEAUTIFUL APPLICATION OF SCRIPTURE. 

““Why don’t you write a book in reply? You could 
beat bim completely,” said one of his parishioners to 
an old New Englard divine, who had been attacked in 





— with more frvor than grace, by a brother min- | 


ster. ‘Because,’ the Christian man replied, “I don’t 
wish, when my Master comes, to ve found beating my 
fellow-servants.” 





KNEW TOO MUCH TO Drink.—“Do you like rum,, 
“Why not?” | 


Johu?” “No, sir,” said the Cainaman. 
“Rum not proper, sir; make Cninaman number one 


IT IS AN UNFAILIYG REMEDY in ail cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no mure than TWO O8 THR&E PILLS. 

Ne other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tatled to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—alfecting the 
entire system, its use tor a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affurds the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly tails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate s) stem, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WIL PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MUST &MINEXT 
PHYSICIANS, Who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package...... $1 0U......Pusiage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... © Di cccce ei ae 
‘Twelve ra.kages. 9 UU...... ~~ = 


Itis s ld by all wholesale and retail dea ers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $14 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, boston. 8—ym 


BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS 
| — FOR— 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS.” 
In preparation, and to be issued imme: iately by 
LEE & SHEPARD. 
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int ces 
SHAMROCK AND THISTLE, 
Or, Young America in Ireland and Scotland. 
| lomo. Iustrated. Prige, $1 50. 
Being the secone volume of 
Oliver Optic’s New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 
A Library of Travel and Adventurein Foreign Lands. The firs 
volume of which, 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
ORK, YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
(16mo. iilustrated. $150) 
has adready reached a large sale. The ‘irst series will comprise 
OUTWARD BOUND; or, You.g Amenca Afluat. Tenth Eil- 
tion. Now Ready. 
SHAMKOCK ANP ‘THISTLE; or, Yourg America in Ireland 
and Scouand In press. 
CRUSS; or, Young America in England and Wales. Iu 
preparation. 
PALALK AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in France and 
Nwitzeriand. 
DOWN ‘THE RHINE; or, Young America in Germany. 








(Ready shortly) 
THE STARRY FLAG; 
Or, The Young Fisherman of Cape Cod. 
Being the first volume of a new series by OLIVER OP1iv, er titled 
The Starry Flag Series. 


Tobe completed in six volumes. Each volume handsomely ll- 
Instrated. Price, $125. 





It. 
(Now keady.) 
THE LITTLE HELPER; 
A Memoir of 
Florence Annie Caswell, 
By Lavisia 8. Goopwin. 
16mo. Tinted paper, with portrait. Price, $1 25. 

The Christian Era says of it: 

“Mrs Goodwin is no stranger 'o our readers. Her pen has often 
afforded them instruction and pleasure. hey wil therefore be 
prepared to tind in this little Memoir & worthy tribute tu the ge 
| deeds and memory of one of Cobrist’s little ones. She nad & 

worthy subject, and has produced one of tne finest little books of 
theseason. Jt is issued in a style every way worthy of 1t.’ 


Late Publications. 
READING £0 litte HOME CIRCLE. 
SHAKINGS. Etching from tho Naval Academy. By & 
member of the class of “67...........+ ecccccsccesccccees 
STEPHEN DANE. By Miss Douglas. aurnor of “In Trust.” 
ale of the Maritime British Provin- 1 








TWICE TAKEN. A ie 
By charles W. Hall...........ceesecees seececeseee 4 
| ON THE BORDER. By Eamund Kirke........ i 5 
THE LITTLE HELPER. By Lavima 8. Goodwin.......-- 1 
SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NES¢. By John Todd, D. » 
D._ Paper, 15c; Clot....ccccecccccee secccccccccccscses® 
MRS. DALL’S BOOKS. ‘ 

The Coliege, the Market, and the Court ; or, Woman's 9 
Relation to Education, Employment, and Citizenship....- 2 
yn J ictures Retoucned ; a Voiume of Miscella- 

es. 


In 2 parts. Part 1., “Studies, Pictures, and Fan 50 

cies.” l6mo. Cloth..... Wasnndscneses wenquedesianrces eos I 
The Life of Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, being a Iractical 1 

Illustration of **Woman’'s Right to Labor.” 16mo 
Sunshine. New Name for a Popular Lecture © 










“Heaith. 16m0. Paper......sccccccoceccceccccceeees . iB 
STORIES AND §KEICHES. By our best Autuors....-+- 
LIT’LE BROTHER AND OTHEK STURIkS. By Fila 180 

Haugh Ludlow... .cccccccccccscccccccccccce ** 
TEN MONTHS IN BRAZIL. By Captain 150 
i (“Ringbolt"). Illustrated... 
NEIGHBUKS' WIVES. By J. 150 


Neighbor Jack WO0d..........scsecsecsceeeseeeess 
8ol 


d oy all buoksellers and newsdeale~s, aud sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street, . « 


Boston. 
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